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DIAEY OF LIEUTENANT JAMES McMICHAEL, OP 
THE PENNSYLVANIA LINE, 1776-1778. 

CONTRIBUTED BY COL. WILLIAM P. McMICHAEL. 

[Lieutenant James McMichael was a native of Scotland, where, prior 
to his emigrating to Pennsylvania, he had received a liberal education. 
On the breaking out of the War for Independence he was residing in 
Lancaster County, and in April of 1776 entered the service as sergeant 
in Captain John Marshall's company, Pennsylvania Rifle Eegiment, 
Colonel Samuel Miles commanding. He was promoted second lieuten- 
ant of Captain John Clark's company, Pennsylvania State Eegiment 
of Foot, Colonel John Bull commanding, in March of 1777 ; this regi- 
ment, on July 6, 1777, was known as the Thirteenth Pennsylvania Regi- 
ment, and November 12, by resolution of Congress, was placed on the 
Continental Establishment, and he was promoted first lieutenant of the 
same company and regiment, Colonel Walter Stewart commanding, to 
date June 20, 1777. Lieutenant McMichael was transferred to the 
Seventh Regiment, Colonel William Irvine commanding, July 1, 1778 ; 
to the Fourth Regiment, Colonel William Butler, January 17, 1781 ; and, 
finally, to the First Regiment, Colonel Daniel Brodhead, January 1, 
1783, and discharged at the close of the war. In 1789 he is registered as 
a member of the State Society of the Cincinnati of Pennsylvania. Sev- 
eral years subsequent he sailed for Scotland, but the vessel on which he 
was a passenger never reached her destination. It is known that Lieu- 
tenant McMichael kept a diary during the whole period of his service 
with the army, but that portion dating from the time General Washing- 
Vol. xvi.— 9 (129) 
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ton left Valley Forge, to his discharge in 1783, unfortunately cannot 
now be found.] 

1776. 

May 27. — After Capt. Marshall's company formed at the 
Cross Roads, Drumore township, Lancaster County, we all 
marched at 3 o'clock p.m., and arrived at Colonel Thomp- 
son's at 6, where we remained that night. Being necessi- 
tated to Lodge without a Bed, I passed the night without 
sleep, — it being the first night I ever was denied a bed. 

May 28. — Marched from Col. Thompson's at 7 a.m., pro- 
ceeding thro' Fagg's Manor and arrived at Welch's Tavern. 
Here I spent the night with my worthy friend Lieut. John 
Clark. 

May 29. — Having orders to proceed to Chester we 
marched at day break, and at 2 p.m., reached our destina- 
tion ; but orders being countermanded we returned to Pros- 
pect Hill, near Marcus Hook, where we encamped in tents, 
which was to me very disagreeable. 

May 30. — Having now joined Col. Miles's Regiment we 
were this morning ordered on parade, when we went thro' 
our manoeuvres and evolutions with great applause. 

June 2. — This being the Sabbath Day I was much sur- 
prised when I was awakened by the noise of Drums and 
fifes Beating the Reveille. This day the soldiers appeared 
much intoxicated. 

June 13. — Express at Camp informing us of a number of 
Tories having mustered at Lewestown. "We are preparing 
to march thither tomorrow in order to disperse them, which 
we mean to do at the hazard of our lives. 

June 14. — Left camp at Prospect Hill for Wilmington, 
where we received orders to return that evening to our 
former encampment. 

June 15. — Vessels being ready to transport the Troops to 
Port Penn, we embarked at noon, and stood down the 
River. 

June 16. — At daylight we arrived at Port Penn, where we 
remained until 2 p.m., when we proceeded a few miles into 
the country and encamped. 
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June 17. — At Reveille marched for Dover, Kent county, 
where we arrived at dark, after a fatiguing march. 

June 18. — Left Dover at 9 a.m., for Lewestown. 

June 20. — Arrived at Lewes at 11 a.m. 

June 27. — The Roebuck, man-of-war, and the Liverpool, 
with three tenders, came into the Bay, but the detestible 
Tories hearing of the riflemen having arrived evacuated the 
town. 

June 28. — Several scouting parties sent out, who having 
captured the officers of the Tories, swore them to be true to 
Congress, and then dismissed them. 

June 29. — At 4 p.m. we embarked for Marcus Hook, and 
having a favorable wind, we reached our desired haven July 
1, at 10 a.m. 

July 4. — Marched from Marcus Hook at Reveille, pro- 
ceeded through Chester, Derby and over Schuylkill and 
arrived at Philadelphia at 2 p.m. 

July 6. — At 2 o'clock p.m. marched from our quarters to 
Stamper's Wharf [between Dock and Spruce Streets] where 
we embarked for Bordentown. 

July 7. — Arrived at Bordentown at sunrise, and were or- 
dered to proceed to Amboy. At 2 p.m. we marched. When 
near to Allentown, Capt. Farmer's gun went off acciden- 
tally and shot a soldier of his own company. Reached 
Allentown at 6 p.m. and encamped. 

July 8. — At 6 a.m. resumed our march — passed thro' 
Cranberry at noon, and reached Brunswick at dusk. 

July 11. — Left Brunswick and reached Perth Amboy at 
noon, where we discovered the enemy on Staten Island. 
The inhabitants seem to be friends to our present struggle. 

July 17. — At Reveille were informed that the enemy had 
landed at Elizabethtown, which caused us to be marched 
there. On arrival at 2 o'clock, we found the alarm was a 
false one. We determined to cross to Staten Island that 
night to visit the troops of Gen. Howe, but a hurricane 
arose which prevented our embarkation. We afterward 
ascertained that we would have been cut off, had we landed. 

July 18. — This morning received orders to resume our 
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former station at Amboy, and at 10 o'clock left Elizabeth- 
town. This night we joined Gen. Mercer's brigade, no 
longer to take orders from an officer under a Brigadier 
General, for we now act as Continental troops, tho' raised 
for the defense of Pennsylvania. 

July 23. — This day 1000 of the Pennsylvania militia came 
to Perth Amboy. A rifleman was shot by the enemy going 
in a boat to Staten Island. 

July 24. — At the beating of Tattoo a boat was hailed by 
our sentries, going down Raritan river. This alarmed us all 
and occasioned us to stand by our arms and go to our alarm 
posts. On being brought to shore we found the crew had 
deserted her, and only a few swivel balls on board. 

July 25. — At 4 p.m. three schooners came down the Sound 
and were hailed by our sentries. Returning no answer, a 
heavy cannonade ensued on both sides — from our battery 
near the Ferry, and from the enemy at Billop's Point on 
Staten Island. During the action we had one man killed 
and one wounded — the schooners got off much damaged. 

August 3. — I this morning was ordered to command 120 
men, to take all the small craft from Amboy to Red Root 
Creek near Beamentown. 

August 9. — His Excellency Gen. "Washington sent a letter 
to Col. Miles requesting the riflemen to come to headquar- 
ters, New York, which we all agreed to, nemine contra 
decente, to march next day. 

August 10. — Being relieved from command, I return with 
my guard to Point Pleasant, near Amboy, and at 10 a.m., 
the Regiment marched to Elizabethtown and encamped on 
the Plains. 

August 11. — The General was beat at sun-up, the troops 
were paraded, and proceeded through Newark, over the 
ferries of Passaic, Hackensack and Powl's Hook, and 
reached the city of New York at 4 p.m. After forming the 
regiment in the city, we marched a mile out of Town to a 
place called Pleasant Hill and there encamped. This night 
we joined Lord Stirling's brigade, which is entirely com- 
posed of Pennsylvanians, Virginians and Marylanders. "We 
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are now in view of a formidable English Fleet at the end of 
Staten Island, said to consist of 100 sail of the line and 
transports. 

August 12. — This day the enemy received a large re- 
enforcement, which presages a sudden attack. We wait 
impatiently for them, as we only act in our own defense. 

August 14. — A deserter from the enemy says, that there 
are about 25,000 on Staten Island just about to embark to 
attack us in New York. 

August 17. — The movements of the enemy give undoubted 
indications of a sudden attack, which has caused Gen. 
Washington to issue a proclamation for all women, children 
and infirm people to leave the city until after the engagement. 

August 18. — Two men-of-war, with their tenders came 
down Hudson's river — they were fired on by all the batteries 
near the shore. 

August 19. — The enemy having struck their tents, we 
were closely inspected with regard to our arms and ammu- 
nition. The brigade paraded, and on being dismissed, we 
were ordered to rest on our arms all night. We have in- 
telligence from a deserter that the enemy will attack us in a 
few days ; also that the Phoenix was considerably damaged 
by our fire on 18th. 

August 21. — A severe storm of thunder and lightning to- 
day. In the camp adjoining ours, one captain, one lieuten- 
ant and one ensign were killed by the lightning. 

August 22. — The enemy having landed on Long Island, 
our brigade was paraded and ordered thither. After leaving 
our camp, the order was modified — one-half to proceed to 
Long Island, the remainder to be in readiness to follow at 
a moment's notice. The First Battalion together with our 
musketry, and the Delaware Blues, went to the island and 
we were ordered to our tents. 

August 24. — At 10 a.m., we all marched from our encamp- 
ment and crossed St. George's ferry to Long Island. Just 
after we had joined the brigade, we had a heavy cannonade, 
with some small arms. This night we camped in the woods, 
without tents, in a hard rain. Sentries firing all night. 
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August 25. — This morning we were alarmed that the 
enemy were about to attack us in force ; we got ready and 
marched to meet them. Not finding them we returned to 
our camp. 

August 26. — A scouting party of 120 men, properly offi- 
cered, were ordered out, hut returned without making any 
discovery. 

August 27. — At sunrise we were ordered to march east- 
erly from near Flatbush a few miles, when we discovered 
the enemy coming against us with 5000 foot and 500 horse. 
We numbered just 400. We at first thought it prudent to 
retire to a neighboring thicket, where we formed and gave 
battle. Here my right hand man fell, shot thro' the head. 
We were attacked by the enemy's left wing, while their 
right endeavoured to surround us. Their superior numbers 
forced us to retire for a short distance, when we again 
formed and fought with fortitude until we were nearly sur- 
rounded. Having by this time lost a great number of men, 
we were again forced to retreat, when we found that the 
enemy had got between us and the fort. Then despairing 
of making good our retreat we resolved to die rather than 
be taken prisoners, and thus we were drove from place to 
place 'till 3 o'clock p.m., when we agreed to attempt crossing 
the mill-pond, that being the only way left for our escape. 
Here numbers were drowned, but it was the will of Provi- 
dence that I should escape, and at half past three, we reached 
the lines, being much fatigued. The enemy advanced rap- 
idly and endeavoured to force our lines, but were repulsed 
with considerable loss. They afterwards marched towards 
the Narrows, where they found our First Battalion and the 
Delaware Blues under command of Col. Hazlet. These 
battalions were chiefly cut off, we were ordered to cover 
their retreat, which exposed us in open field to a heavy fire 
from the enemy 'till evening — the remainder of our troops 
brought us 23 prisoners. At dark we were relieved and 
ordered to St. George's ferry to take refreshments. Thus 
happened the memorable action on Long Island, where 
the enemy attacked and defeated Lord Stirling's brigade, 
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consisting of the following regiments : Colonels Miles, 
Atlee, Smallwood and Hazlet. Major General Sullivan, 
Brig. Gen. Lord Stirling were taken prisoners, also Col. 
Miles and Atlee; Lieut. Col. Piper — all of our regiment 
also, 19 commissioned officers, 23 sergeants, and 310 rank 
and file. My preservation I only attribute to the indulgent 
Providence of God, for tho' the bullets went around me in 
every direction, yet I received not a wound. 

August 28. — We marched to the lines at dawn of the morn- 
ing and there lay under arms 'till 2 o'clock p.m., when we 
were alarmed that the enemy had come out to attack us. 
Going to the summit of the hill, we found the alarm false, 
and so returned to the ferry. We have had an incessant 
cannonade these four days past. We have the pleasing 
intelligence by some of our men who were captured and 
escaped, that the loss of the enemy is greater than 
ours. 

August 29. — Gen. Washington thinking it proper to evac- 
uate the island, we were all ordered to march at 9 o'clock 
p.m. We crossed at St. George's ferry to New York with 
great speed and secrecy. 

August 30. — A flag of truce from the enemy, gives an ac- 
count of numbers of our officers being prisoners, who re- 
quest an exchange. At 1 p.m., we marched from Pleasant 
Hill, proceeded past King's Bridge and arrived at Mount 
Mifflin at dark. 

September 1. — Having now joined Gen. Mifflin's Brigade, 
we were all paraded by his orders, when he entertained us 
with a political discourse, wherein he shewed the propriety 
of evacuating Long Island, together with the evil conse- 
quences which would have attended the maintaining of it. 

September 4. — The enemy have now landed at Morrisania, 
which gives suspicion of an attack here. 

September 16. — An attack this morning began with our 
troops near Hell-gate, which continued for several hours, 
wherein our troops drove the enemy, killed and wounded 
500 of them. Our loss did not amount to 100. 

September 17. — This morning the enemy at Morrisania 
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attempted to cross the bank which separates them from our 
troops, but were repulsed by our scouting party. 

September 19. — The Fifth Battalion marched from Mount 
Mifflin to man the lines at Fort Washington, while a num- 
ber of our troops crossed Hudson's River, expecting an at- 
tack on the Jersey shore. 

September 22. — Our regiment marched from Mount Mifflin 
at 10 a.m., and arrived at Mount "Washington at noon. 

September 23. — At 11 o'clock the whole army at Mount 
Washington met on the grand parade in order to see a man 
shot, who had left his post in the battle of 16th inst. — but 
he was reprieved by his Excellency Gen. Washington. 

September 29. — We received intelligence at midnight, that 
the enemy were advancing. We all paraded immediately 
and man'd the lines. The alarm proved false and at day- 
break we returned to our encampment. 

October 9. — At 8 o'clock three men-of-war and three Ten- 
ders came up Hudson's River, which brought on a heavy 
cannonade from all our forts and batteries near the shore. 
They, however, passed by. We were all paraded and man'd 
the lines, but had no engagement. We are now situate on 
the banks of Hudson's River, ten miles from New York, 
two miles from Fort Washington, with our lines advan- 
tageous and well fortified, both by nature and art. 

October 10. — A party of 120 men with wagons, were de- 
tached from our brigade to take forage from the enemies 
lines, with the intent to bring on an attack, but they would 
not come out. 

October 11. — A barge of Gen. Washington's coming down 
Hudson's River, was unfortunately taken for one of the 
enemy, by our Engineer at Fort Washington, who fired an 
18-pounder and killed three men on board. 

October 14. — Gen. Lee arrived at headquarters at noon, 
but hearing of an attack at West Chester, Gen. Washington 
and he went to see the result. There are a number of fine 
troops in Gen. Lee's escort. Part of the fleet have come to 
the mouth of Harlem river. 

October 18. — We are now informed of an attack at Frog's 
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Neck yesterday, where our troops drove the enemy with 
considerable loss. We being apprehensive of an attack 
received orders to strike tents and transmit the baggage to 
Fort "Washington, lest it should fall into the hands of the 
enemy. 

October 20. — We marched from Fort Washington at 10 
a.m., proceeded over King's Bridge and encamped on Phil- 
ips's Manor. 

October 21. — At sun-up we marched for White Plains, 
where we arrived at 2 p.m. At 4 o'clock a party of 100 
men, properly officered, from our riflemen left to scour the 
woods near the enemies lines. We have intelligence that 
they mean to attack us in a few days — they are said to 
number 30,000. 

October 23. — Our scouting party returned early this morn- 
ing with 35 prisoners — 1 regular the remainder Tories. The 
enemy had fourteen killed in the attack, but unfortunately 
taking the Delaware Blues for the enemy, we fired on each 
other, in which six of our riflemen and nine of the Blues 
were killed. 

October 25. — One captain, two subalterns, three sergeants 
with one hundred men, were ordered on a scouting expedi- 
tion. We left White Plains at 11 p.m. direct for the enemies 
advance sentries. 

October 27. — Our scouting-party brought in 13 Waldeck 
and 3 regulars as prisoners. 

October 28. — We have received an express that the enemy 
are rapidly advancing, in consequence of which all our 
troops were ordered under arms. My regiment was sent to 
the front to bring on the action, but not to endanger our- 
selves enough to be taken prisoners. We had not marched 
two miles before we saw them coming. We were attacked 
by their right wing (all Hessians) and after keeping up an 
incessant fire for an hour, we were informed by our flank- 
ing party, that their light horse was surrounding us, when 
we retreated to the lines. Their left wing attacked a party 
of ours at an advanced post on a hill. Our troops behaved 
with great fortitude, but being overpowered by numbers, 
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were obliged to fall back to the lines. The enemy attempted 
to force our right wing in the lines, but were driven back, 
and finally retreated. The attack lasted from 11 a.m. to 2 
p.m. ; our loss did not exceed fifty. At 10 o'clock at night 
we marched from White Plains about four miles and en- 
camped on a hill near Hudson's River, suitable to entrench 
upon. Being without our baggage and cooking utensils, 
(they had been sent to North Castle) we were very uncom- 
fortable. 

November 1. — Today we had a heavy cannonade near the 
Liberty Pole — our loss was not much. We encamp in the 
woods, have no tents, frost and cold severe. 

November 6. — The enemy have evacuated their lines and 
burned part of White Plains, going off' towards King's 
Bridge, which has been the cause of us now receiving 
marching orders for New Jersey. 

November 7. — Left our encampment at noon and pro- 
ceeded to North Castle, where we encamped. 

November 8. — At 6 a.m. left North Castle, and proceeded 
thro' Philip's, Van Cortland's and Livingston's Manors, and 
reached Peekskill at dusk and encamped. 

November 9. — We embarked on boats at 10 a.m. and sailed 
five miles down Hudson's River to Lamb's Landing, where 
we went on shore and marched five miles to camp. 

November 10. — Left our encampment at 10 a.m., proceeded 
thro' Haverstraw and to Clarkstown and encamped on the 
plains. 

November 11. — At Reveille left camp for Tappan and en- 
camped in the woods. 

November 12. — This morning continued our march from 
Tappan, through Scranburg, New Bridge and reached 
Hackensack at 5 p.m. 

November 14. — From Hackensack crossed the Bridge over 
the Passaic, thence to a pretty town called Sackin river, 
three miles from Newark, near which we encamped. 

November 15. — At day break we left Newark and pro- 
ceeded to Blizabethtown, where we got to quarters at 3 p.m. 

November 16. — We marched from Elizabethtown at noon, 
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thro' Woodbridge to near Bearaantown where we encamped. 
At the former place we heard the cannonading of Fort 
"Washington, which we subsequently learned was captured. 

November 17. — Marched from Beamantown to Brunswick, 
where we arrived at 2 p.m. Here our soldiers drank freely 
of spirituous liquors. They have chiefly got a disorder, 
which at camp is called the Barrel Fever, which differs in 
its effects from any other fever — its concomitants are black 
eyes and bloody noses. 

November 21. — Receiving news that our troops have evacu- 
ated Fort Lee, and that the enemy have landed 16,000 men 
at Dobb's Ferry and are advancing towards Hackensack, 
occasioned marching orders to be issued. 

November 23. — All of Lord Stirling's brigade (except the 
riflemen), have marched to meet the enemy at Newark. 

November 27. — Intelligence that the enemy are marching 
for Brunswick causing us to prepare to meet them, but we 
are reduced to so small a number we have little hopes of 
victory. 

December 1. — The enemy appeared in view at 1 p.m. We 
were all under arms on the parade. After a heavy cannon- 
ade of an hour, in which we had two killed, we received 
orders to evacuate the town, and proceeded towards Prince- 
ton and encamped near Kingston. 

December 2. — Just at dawn the General was beat, when 
we got ready, marched through Kingston and at 8 a.m. 
reached Princeton, where we got quarters. It is chiefly 
inhabited by Tories. 

December 7. — At 2 p.m. we paraded, the enemy being in 
sight, when orders came to evacuate the town and proceed 
to Trenton, where we were quartered at 10 p.m. 

December 8. — We paraded in Trenton at 4 a.m., and at 
dawn crossed the Ferry into Pennsylvania. At 4 p.m. the 
Hessians appeared in view, but were soon dispersed by sev- 
eral messengers sent from an 18-pounder of ours from the 
shore. Here" we remained in the woods, having neither 
blankets or tents. 

December 9. — At 3 p.m. we marched from near Trenton 
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ferry to Thompson's Mill near Coryell's ferry, where we en- 
camped in the woods. "Weather very cold. 

December 25. — We have now received the glad news that 
marching orders have been issued. At sundown we marched 
down the Delaware to McKonkey's Ferry [Taylorsville] and 
crossed at 9 p.m. for Trenton. The weather uncommonly 
inclement. 

December 26. — "We arrived at Trenton at 7 a.m., when we 
began the attack, which continued 'till 9 a.m. "We drove 
them furiously, killed and wounded upwards of 100, and 
took prisoners 1014. Our loss was but trifling. "We re- 
turned the same day to McKonkey's ferry, transported our 
prisoners to Newtown [Bucks County, Penna.] and after 
suffering much fatigue we reached our camp, and having 
obtained comfortable lodgings I found Morpheus had got 
possession of me. 

December 29. — Having again received marching orders, 
we got ready at dark, and at 10 p.m. crossed at Yardley's 
Ferry, where we lodged. "Weather very cold, snow 6 inches 
deep, no tents, and no houses to lodge in ! 

December 30. — Left Yardley's at 8 a.m. and reached Tren- 
ton at 10 a.m., where we had the pleasure of seeing seven 
prisoners brought in by our light horse, from whom wo 
learned that the enemy are at Princeton 7000 strong, and 
intend to attack us at Trenton in a few days. 



1777. 

January 2. — At 10 a.m. we received news that the enemy 
were advancing, when the drums beat to arms and we were 
all paraded on the south side of the bridge [over Assunpink 
Creek]. Gen. Sullivan with 1000 men were detached to 
bring on the attack, which they did and reached town at 
5 p.m., but our artillery fire was so severe, that the enemy 
retreated out of town and encamped on an adjacent hill. 
We continued firing bombs up to seven o'clock p.m., when 
we were ordered to rest, which we very commodiously did 
upon a number of rails for a bed. Thus my friend Capt. 
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Marshall and I passed the night until two after twelve 
o'clock. 

January 3. — At 1 a.m. we all paraded and marched for 
Princeton. We reached Stony Brook at 9 A.M., where we 
sighted the enemy. Cen. Mercer with 100 Pennsylvania 
riflemen and 20 Virginians, were detached to the front to 
bring on the attack. The enemy then consisting of 500 
paraded in an open field in battle array. We boldly marched 
to within 25 yards of them, and then commenced the attack, 
which was very hot. We kept up an incessant fire until it 
came to pushing bayonets, when we were ordered to retreat. 
Here Gen. Mercer was mortally wounded, Col. Hazlet and 
Major Fleming both killed, with 19 rank and file, and 60 
wounded. Having retreated a short distance, we were re- 
inforced, when we immediately rallied, and with the utmost 
precipitation put our foes to retreat. We killed 60 on the 
field, wounded 75, and took 215 prisoners. We evacuated 
Princeton and marched for Somerset Court House, where 
we arrived at 8 p.m. 

January 4. — We marched from the Court House for 
Pluckamin which we reached at 3 p.m., where we encamped 
on the north side of a hill very well supplied with large 
stones, which served us instead of pillows, where we passed 
two nights. 

January 6. — At 9 a.m., we marched from Pluckamin for 
Morristown via Vealtown, where we arrived at 5 p.m. and 
encamped in the woods, the snow covering the ground. 

January 7. — This morning I secured good quarters, where 
I lived happily while we remained at Morristown, with very 
agreeable people. 

January 8. — Morristown is devoid of beauty, both in its 
form and location; the inhabitants very hospitable, all 
professors of the Presbyterian religion, which renders them 
to me very agreeable. 

January 12. — We marched from Morristown at 3 p.m., 
and arrived at Chatham at dark, in the suburbs of which 
we got very agreeable quarters. The young ladies here are 
very fond of the soldiers, but much more so of officers. 
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January 23. — At 4 p.m. marched from Chatham for Spring- 
field, where at p.m. we got quarters. 

January 24. — "We marched from Springfield at 2 a.m., pro- 
ceeded thro' Westfield, Scott's Plains, and near to Quibble- 
town [New Market], where we were attacked by the enemy 
about 600 strong, with three field pieces. "We numbered 350, 
commanded by Col. Buckner, but at the commencement of 
the attack the Colonel rode off with precipitation, which 
was to us a great disadvantage. However, the ground was 
advantageous, and we killed and wounded seventy of the 
enemy, with a loss of only four men slightly wounded. We 
then retreated and reached our quarters. 

January 31. — Yesterday we marched to Elizabethtown, 
and today, after passing through Connecticut Farms and 
Springfield reached Chatham, where I secured my former 
lodgings. 

February 1 0. — Having obtained a furlough I left Chatham 
at 7 a.m. 

[Between February 10 and April 11 the diarist passed 
with his family and friends in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
during which time, also, he was married.] 

April 11. — Having now finished my business in Philadel- 
phia, I embarked at Chestnut street wharf at 8 a.m., and 
being favored with wind and tide, I landed at Billingsport 
at 10 a.m., where I again rejoined my worthy friends at that 
place. 

April 16. — In consequence of general orders issued by 
Gen. Schuyler, we were ordered to evacuate Billingsport 
and go to Liberty Island, which point we reached at sun- 
down. 

April 17. — This morning we were ordered to Red Bank ; 
embarked and reached there at noon. 

April 22. — A detachment of 1 Major, 2 Captains, 7 sub- 
alterns, (one of which I was), and 116 rank and file were 
ordered to Liberty Island. 

April 30. — Having now received our new commissions, 
we proceeded to the arrangement of the officers. I was 
nominated a subaltern to Capt. Clark. This was trans- 
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acted at Red Bank, after which we returned to Liberty 
Island, in order to arrange the men next day. 

May 1. — Early this morning returned to Red Bank, where 
our regiment was properly arranged, after which, with three 
companies (one of which was ours), returned to Liberty 
Island, where we were entertained by a harmonious band 
of music, and passed the day in jolity. 

May 15. — At noon the alarm guns down the river were 
fired and flags all hoisted. We were paraded and awaited 
the attack, wbich proved a false alarm. 

May 16. — Having been in a fluctuating manner with re- 
gard to the disagreeable appointment of Col. John Bull, we 
had a few officers detached to the Board of War, in order 
that the command might devolve on Lieut. Col. Lewis 
Farmer. Upon the return of the officers, they gave us the 
impression that the Board was determined to make no 
change, which caused a rupture among the officers. 

June 13. — Embarked [Philadelphia] for Fort Mercer. 

June 14. — We were alarmed by a heavy cannonade in the 
night, and today learn that the enemy are advancing on this 
place. We received orders to march next day. 

June 15. — Marched from Fort Mercer at 2 p.m., crossed 
Gloucester ferry at 4, and reached Philadelphia at 7 p.m., 
where we received marching orders. 

June 16. — The time being at hand when we were to re- 
ceive a positive answer to our late memorial against Col. 
Bull, at noon all the officers of the regiment met, when 
Capt. Moore, Capt. Bobb, Lieut. Finley and I were chosen 
a committee to treat with the Executive Council. We got 
but little satisfaction, in consequence of which we returned 
fully determined to resign, rather than be commanded by 
Col. Bull. 

June 17. — At 10 a.m. we appointed for a meeting of the 
officers in Elbow Lane, where we set to write out our resig- 
nations. I was one of the writers and wrote my own resig- 
nation with sixteen more, and we then marched to the 
State House to deliver them. On the way we were stopped 
by Col. Farmer, who gave us the pleasing news that Col. 
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Bull was not to command us and that Col. [Walter] Stewart 
was appointed. Col. Farmer further informed us, that Col. 
Stewart requested all the officers of the regiment to meet 
him at 4 p.m., at the City Tavern. We immediately re- 
paired to our Quarters where we dressed ourselves and at 
the time appointed we waited on Colonel Stewart, to our 
great satisfaction, when after drinking some gallons of Ma- 
deira, we returned to our Lodgings much satisfied. 

June 18. — We paraded at 4 p.m. and after passing muster, 
we received marching orders. 

June 20. — At 10 a.m. we paraded and marched to the 
State House, thence to Gen. Gates's headquarters, thence to 
Gen. Mifflin's, and then returned to the Barracks, where 
Col. Walter Stewart returned us his thanks in a very polite 
manner for our hehavior during our march through town. 

June 22. — At 6 a.m. we left the city for Coryell's Ferry, 
and at 3 p.m. encamped at the Crooked Billet, [Hatborough] 
where owing to the bad weather we remained two days. 

June 24. — At 5 a.m. we left Crooked Billet, and crossed 
Coryell's Ferry at 3 p.m., where we encamped on the Jersey 
shore. 

June 25. — We marched from the ferry past Bingo's Tav- 
ern, thence to Coxetown and Somerset Court House. 

June 26. — We reached Bound Brook, where we awaited 
an attack of the enemy. They not appearing, we proceeded 
to and encamped on Mount Prospect. 

June 27. — At 7 p.m. we received marching orders, and 
sent our baggage and tents to headquarters. 

June 28. — We marched from Mount Prospect at 10 a.m. 
on a scout. Our force numbered 1200 men, commanded by 
Gen. Sullivan. We proceeded through Quibbletown near 
Bonhamtown, thence through Metuchen, near which we 
encamped in an open field. 

June 29. — At 4 a.m. we left our encampment, returned 
through Metuchen, where we heard the enemy's drums beat 
to arms, and we formed in line of battle. ' They did not 
come out to meet us, when we returned to Sampton, where 
finding the enemy had returned to Amboy, we received 
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orders to return to camp, and at 8 p.m. reached headquarters 
at Middlebrook, much fatigued. 

July 3. — Receiving intelligence that the enemy had evacu- 
ated Amboy and gone to Staten Island, we received march- 
ing orders, and at 7 a.m. passed thro' Baskenridge to 
Morristown where we went into camp. 

July 9. — I have now sat on court martial near a week. 

July 11. — At Reveille all tents were struck, after which 
we paraded and marched to headquarters, where I was or- 
dered to return to Pennsylvania in search of deserters. At 
9 a.m. I proceeded thro' Baskenridge, thence to Steel's Tav- 
ern, thence to Somerset Court House and Rockyhill and at 
9 p.m. reached Stony Brook, where I passed some days with 
my wife. 

July 14. — I left Stony Brook, passed through Amwell, 
thence to Coryell's, passed Robinson's Ferry and at 8 p.m. 
took quarters at Sherrad's Ferry in Alexandria township. 

July 15. — Departed from Sherrad's, passed Helltown, 
Hugh's Furnace and thence to Philipsburg, where I crossed 
the Delaware to Easton. From thence I passed Bethlehem, 
a beautiful town in which is a cloister, to Allentown and the 
King of Prussia, where being indisposed I took quarters. 

July 16. — At daybreak I resumed my journey passed Fet- 
terolf 's Tavern, Mayberry's Furnace, and quartered at Col- 
brookdale for the night. I met only one person, a young 
lady, who could speak English ! 

July 17. — At 6 a.m. I proceeded to Pottsgrove, a pretty 
town whose people are Tories. I put them to silence, but 
being informed that an insurrection might take place, I 
thought it advisable to cross the Schuylkill. Thence I con- 
tinued on to Brownback's Tavern, and at noon reached the 
powder mills on French Creek, where delivering my orders 
to Ensign Lincoln, I proceeded and passing the Valley 
Forge came to the Spread Eagle on the Lancaster road, 
where I quartered. Along the road from Easton to Potts- 
grove, I was looked upon as a barbarian by the inhabitants, 
and they appeared to me like so many human beings scarcely 
endowed with the qualifications equal to that of the brute 
Vol. xvi.— 10 
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species. Repeatedly I talked Latin to them, when I found 
that it was worse than English for them to understand. I 
therefore concluded that they were devoid of any qualifica- 
tion calculated to complete happiness unless when blended 
with others equally ignorant with themselves. 

July 18. — At 6 a.m. I departed from the Spread Eagle, 
crossed the Schuylkill and arrived at Col. Farmer's on Sec- 
ond Street, in Philadelphia, where I was kindly entertained 
until the 21st. 

July 21. — At 7 a.m. I proceeded through Frankford, Bris- 
tol and Trenton to Stony Brook, where I remained until the 
28th. 

July 28. — I left Stony Brook at 9 a.m., passed Rocky Hill, 
Somerset Court House, Steel's Tavern and Baskenridge and 
reached the house of Jonathan Stile, where leaving my 
hackney, I returned two miles and took quarters. 

July 29. — Continued my march through Vealtown, the 
Cross Roads, the Whitehouse, and Ringo's Tavern, to the 
house of Mr. Large in Amwell, where I nighted. 

July 30. — I rejoined the regiment at Coryell's ferry. 

July 31. — We passed Bogart's Tavern and camped at the 
Cross Roads in Warwick township [Bucks County, Penn- 
sylvania] at 7 p.m. 

August 1. — At 3 a.m. the General beat; tents were struck 
and at 6 a.m. we marched, proceeding thro' the Crooked 
Billet reached Germantown at 6 p.m., on the plains of which 
we encamped. Our encampment was very beautiful. 

August 3. — The largest collection of young ladies I almost 
ever beheld came to camp. They marched in three columns. 
The field oflicers paraded the rest of the officers and de- 
tached scouting parties to prevent being surrounded by 
them. For my part being sent on scout, I at last sighted 
the ladies and gave them to know that they must repair to 
headquarters, upon which they accompanied me as prisoners. 
But on parading them at the Colonels marquee, they were 
dismissed after we treated them with a double bowl of 
Sangaree. 

August 8. — We received orders to hold ourselves in readi- 
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ness to pass a grand review at 10 a.m., upon which we all 
got into uniform, with our hair dressed and powdered. At 
noon His Excellency Gen. Washington with a number of 
General officers passed us ; we received them with a General 
salute, both officers and soldiers, when we were afterwards 
ordered to our encampment. 1 At 4 p.m. we marched from 
the plains and proceeded thro' Germantown to White 
Marsh, where we encamped. 

August 9. — Early we marched into Upper Dublin town- 
ship where we encamped. I am considerably indisposed 
and our camp is indifferent. 

August 10. — At dawn the General beat, when all tents 
were struck. We marched 10T.E., passed Wells's tavern, 
then S.S.E. to the Crooked Billet, then !.¥., and reached 
the Cross Roads [Hartsville], where we encamped at 6 p.m. 

August 16. — 

Since we came here for to encamp, 
Our mornings have been very damp. 
But at noonday excessive warm, 
And like to do us all great harm. 

August 23. — At 3 a.m. we marched from camp at Cross 
Roads, passed the Crooked Billet, and proceeded to Stenton, 
near Germantown, where receiving orders to march thro' 
Philadelphia next day, we encamped. The night was wet 
and the camp disadvantageous. 

August 24. — At 3 a.m. the General was beat, when all 
tents were struck, and at 4 o'clock we marched for Phila- 
delphia. At 6 a.m. we entered Front street, passed down 
the same in sub-divisions to Chestnut street, when turning 
we proceeded to the Commons, thence over the Middle 
Ferry [Market street] on Schuylkill, to the heights of 
Derby, at 8 p.m. where we encamped. Many of the inhab- 
itants are Tories and possessed of valuable estates. 

August 25. — At 3 a.m. tents were struck, at 4 a.m. marched 
W.S.W. past Marcus Hook, and 2 p.m. encamped in Brandy- 

1 The Marquis de Lafayette witnessed this review, an account of 
which he also gives in his Memoirs. 
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wine Hundred, New Castle county, within 5 miles of "Wil- 
mington. 

August 26. — At 4 a.m. we marched from our encampment 
to Brandywine Bridge, near Wilmington, when turning 
N.N.W. we proceeded a few miles and encamped near the east 
bank of the creek. Here I was ordered on Court Martial 
duty. Here we also learned, that the enemy had landed 
and were encamped at Iron Hill. 

August 27. — Received orders this evening to march next 
day to White Clay Creek. 

August 28. — We marched from our encampment at 4 a.m. 
and proceeding thro' Wilmington, Newport and the Rising 
Sun [Cecil County, Maryland], encamped in White Clay 
Creek Hundred, where we learned the enemy were near 
Newark and had driven in the Militia. Here we lay under 
arms, without tents or blankets, as the wagons were left in 
the rear. A detachment of 150 men were sent out from 
Gen. Weedon's brigade to observe the movements of the 
enemy. We expect a general attack to-morrow. 

August 29. — At 3 a.m. we marched from White Clay Creek, 
proceeded N.E. a few miles up the Lancaster road, then turn- 
ing marched to the heights of Newport, on Red Clay Creek, 
where we took post. Our scouting party returned with 14 
regulars, prisoners. They gave us to understand that their 
army was not advancing, but that they intended shortly to 
attempt the conquest of Philadelphia. Our encampment 
here was exceedingly beautiful, and being chiefly surrounded 
by Whig inhabitants, was to us very agreeable. 

September 2. — An express arrived at 6 a.m., with news that 
the enemy were advancing. We struck tents and marched 
to an advantageous height at the intersection of the roads 
leading to Newport and Wilmington, and remained under 
arms to 3 P.M., when we learned that the enemy had ad- 
vanced to the heights near Christina Bridge and halted. 
Orders were issued to cook our provisions and to be ready 
to march at a moment's warning. 

September 6. — This morning I was sent out to reconnoitre ; 
proceeded to Newport, thence to the Artillery Park, and 
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afterwards reached our advanced detachment, where I was 
informed that in the late skirmish three of our regiment 
were killed and one wounded. At evening returned to 
camp. 

September 7. — Agreeably to General orders of the day, 
the officers' chests and heavy baggage were sent over Brandy- 
wine, and everything prepared for the expected attack to- 
morrow. 

September 8. — At 3 a.m. the General was beat and all tents 
struck. All the regiments were paraded, the men properly 
formed with an officer at the head of every platoon, and 
after wheeling to the right, we remained under arms until 
9 o'clock. Then the alarm guns were fired and the whole 
army drawn up in line of battle, on the east side of Red 
Clay Creek, with Gen. Greene's division to the right. Here 
we remained for some time, when Gen. Weedon's brigade 
(of which my regiment was a part), was detached to the 
front to bring on the attack. We crossed the creek and 
marched about a league to an eminence near Mr. McCan- 
non's meeting house, and there awaited the approach of the 
enemy, who were within half a mile of us. They however, 
encamped, which occasioned us to remain under arms all 
night, the sentries keeping up a constant fire. One of our 
officers on picket, deserted his post and was immediately 
arrested. 

September 9. — At 4 a.m. we received marching orders and 
proceeded E.N.E. to the Crooked Billet, on the great road 
from "Wilmington to Lancaster; thence thro' Kennett town- 
ship, Chester county, crossed the Brandywine and turning 
S.E. encamped in the township of Birmingham, being ex- 
tremely fatigued for want of rest and severe marching. 

September 10. — At noon the alarm guns were fired, and 
the army drawn up in the usual manner, and marched to a 
height near the Brandywine, where we took post. The 
enemy not appearing we posted strong pickets and remained 
all night in the woods. 

September 11. — An attack was made at 7 a.m. on our scout- 
ing party, in which Capt. Marshall was wounded. We all 
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paraded near Chadds Ford, and had a heavy cannonade fol- 
lowed by small arms on both sides, but not much execution 
done owing to the distance. However, this proved to be 
but a feint, while the enemy's Grand Army marched up the 
west side of Brandywine and crossed at Birmingham Meet- 
ing house. Gen. Sullivan's division was detached in front 
to bring on the attack. Both parties met at 4 p.m., when a 
heavy engagement commenced, which continued about an 
hour, when our troops being overpowered in numbers were 
obliged to give way, at which time we were marched to 
their aid. We took the front and attacked the enemy at 
5.30 p.m., and being engaged with their grand army, we at 
first were obliged to retreat a few yards and formed in an 
open field, when we fought without giving way on either 
side until dark. Our ammunition almost expended, firing 
ceased on both sides, when we received orders to proceed to 
Chester. We marched all night until we neared the town, 
when we halted, but not to sleep. This day for a severe and 
successive engagement exceeded all I ever saw. Our regi- 
ment fought at one stand about an hour under incessant fire, 
and yet the loss was less than at Long Island; neither were 
we so near each other as at Princeton, our common dis- 
tance being about 50 yards. And thus happened the battle 
of Brandywine, in Chester county ; the loss on either side 
not properly authenticated. 

September 12. — At 4 a.m. we proceeded thro' Chester, 
later to Derby, and encamped near Schuylkill bridge at 9 
o'clock. 

September 13. — At sunrise we crossed Schuylkill bridge 
and turning to the left to avoid the city, proceeded to the 
Falls of Schuylkill and at 11 a.m. reached the site of our 
former encampment, near Germantown, where we encamped 
and put up our tents, which Ave have been without for a 
week. 

September 14. — At 9 a.m. we marched from camp near 
Germantown, N.N.W. for a few miles, up the great road from 
Philadelphia to Reading, then turning W.S.W., we crossed 
the Schuylkill in the centre between Philadelphia and Swedes 
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Ford, 8 miles from each. We reached the great road to 
Lancaster, at Merion Meeting house, and proceeded up that 
road, when we encamped in an open field, being denied every 
desirable refreshment. 

September 15. — At 6 a.m. we marched to the Sorrel Horse, 
the Spread Eagle and to Paoli, where we encamped. 

September 16. — Intelligence reached camp at 1 p.m., that 
the enemy were on the march for Swedes Ford, whereupon 
we proceeded a mile up the road and turning took post on 
a hill, by which time an attack commenced between our 
scouting party and that of the enemy. The day being 
extremely wet the enemy declined to advance. At 3 o'clock 
we received marching orders and halted at 2 A.M., but re- 
mained under arms until daybreak. The rain fell in tor- 
rents for eighteen hours. This march for excessive fatigue, 
surpassed all I ever experienced. 

September 17. — At noon we marched to the Yellow Springs 
and encamped in the woods. 

I then thought were I but at Maidenhead, 
I would be treated to a warm bed — 
But whilst in camp, the wood must be my shade, 
And ready be to any alarm that's made. 
Whilst I my sword must gird around my thigh, 
And fight courageous when the enemy's nigh — 
Leaving to Providence to consumate 
What is recorded in the Book of Fate. 

September 18. — We marched from the Yellow Springs at 
4 a.m. ; passed Warwick Furnace and encamped at Reading 
Furnace. 

September 19. — At dawn, broke camp and crossed the 
Schuylkill at 2 p.m., at Parker's Ford [Lawrenceville], where 
we had to strip to wade. Reached the great road to Read- 
ing, passed the Trappe, crossed the Perkiomen, on the east- 
ern bank of which we encamped. Through false alarms we 
got no rest, tho' after such fatigue i*est would have been 
very agreeable. 

September 20. — At 4 a.m. marched from the Perkiomen, 
proceeded down the great road, crossed the Skippack, and 
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thence to Pauling's Ford, in Providence township, where 
we encamped. We had a fair view of the enemy's en- 
campment, being only separated from us by the Schuylkill 
and a small hill. 

September 21. — At 3 p.m. we marched to the Ridge Road, 
where we halted 'till 9, crossed the Perkiomen and Skip- 
pack, passed the Trappe and encamped near Pottsgrove. 

September 26. — We left camp at Pottsgrove at 9 a.m. for 
Pennybecker's Mill [now Schwenksville] where we en- 
camped. 

Just when we came unto our camp, an army did appear, 
They were on an adjacent hill which was to us quite near, 
They travers'd all the hill about, as tho' we were their foes 
And seem'd quite uneasy the secret to disclose. 
But we with mirth and jolity did seat ourselves to rest 
Upon the hill right opposite, tho' they seem'd quite distress'd. 
Then taking Garnaghan's canteen, which had in it some rum, 
We took to us a little draught, my rhyme to end did come. 

September 28. — In consequence of the good news received 
from our army in the North [battle of Bemis Heights, New 
York], we were all paraded, and a salute of 13 guns was 
fired by our park of artillery, with three huzzas. 

September 29. — At 10 a.m. we marched from Penny- 
becker's Mill to the Methodist [Mennonite] meeting house, 
where we remained several days. 

October 3. — Early this morning orders were issued for the 
troops to be furnished with two days cooked provisions, and 
each man served with forty rounds of ammunition. At 
noon the sick were sent to Bethlehem, which indicates that 
a sudden attack is intended. At 6 p.m. the whole army 
marched, with Gen. Greene's division in the advance. We 
passed White Marsh meeting house, when Major J. Murray, 
Capt. [John] Mce and I were ordered at the head of 80 men 
to feel their advance pickets, and if we conveniently could, 
to attack them. Owing to the picket being within a mile 
of their main body, we were unsuccessful, and rejoined our 
regiment at daybreak. 

October 4. — At 5 after 5 o'clock the attack began from right 
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to left. We drove the enemy for near 3 miles with the utmost 
precipitation, but the Maryland militia under the command 
of Gen. Smallwood, not coming to flank us in proper time, 
together with the cowardice of the 13th Virginia regiment, 
gave the enemy an opportunity of coming round our left 
flank. When their main body attacked our left, we ad- 
vanced into a field and put every party to retreat that at- 
tacked us in front ; but by this time we sustained a fire from 
front, left and part to the rear, when Gen. Stephen ordered 
Col. Stewart to evacuate the ground from the right of sub- 
divisions by files. It was disagreeable to have to leave the 
field, when we had almost made a conquest, if the Vir- 
ginians had stood to our aid. Agreeably to orders, we re- 
treated regularly a short distance, but the enemy taking a 
different route, we were obliged to march the road from 
whence we came, in order to head them, but did not fall in 
with any part of them afterwards. We then marched up 
the Skippack road to Pennybecker's Mill, where we betook 
ourselves to rest at 9 p.m. Thus happened the memorable 
event of the battle of Germantown, in which great num- 
bers were killed on both sides, and which lasted from 5 till 
10 o'clock. That of Brandywine, was not in any measure 
such a general attack, neither was the loss at that place any 
way equivalent. I had previously undergone many fatigues, 
but never any that so much overdone me as this. Had it 
not been for the fear of being taken prisoner, I should have 
remained on the road all night. I had marched in twenty- 
four hours 45 miles, and in that time fought four hours, 
during which we advanced so furiously thro' buckwheat 
fields, that it was almost an unspeakable fatigue. 

October 5. — Today changed our encampment to the west 
bank of the Perkiomen. 

I then said, I had seen another battle o'er 

And it exceeded all I ever saw before, 

Yet thro' the danger I escap'd without receiving harm 

And providentially got safe through firing that was warm, 

But to my grief tho' I fought sore, yet we had to retreat 

Because the cowardice of those on our left was great. 
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October 8. — At 8 a.m. we marched from our camp, passed 
Pennybecker's Mill and along the Skippack road, then 
turning N.N.E., we crossed the North Wales road and 
proceeded to the road leading to Bethlehem, on which we 
encamped, in the township of Towamensing, 26 miles from 
Philadelphia, where we remained some days. 

October 16. — At 7 a.m. we marched from Towamensing 
to the intersection of the roads to North "Wales and Bethle- 
hem, then turning S.S."W. we proceeded to our former 
encampment near the Methodist [Mennonite] meetinghouse, 
adjacent to which, we formed a camp. 

October 17. — At 4 a.m. the 18th Pennsylvania, with the 
2d and 5th Virginia regiments marched to White Marsh 
Church, where we built large fires and returned to our 
camp. 

October 18. — This day the agreeable news from the north- 
ward arrived at camp, that our army under Gen. Gates had 
obliged Gen. Burgoyne with his whole army to surrender as 
prisoners of war, upon which His Excellency Gen. Wash- 
ington ordered the whole army to be paraded at 3 p.m. 
when a feu de joy with blank cartridges, followed by three 
huzzas was performed by the whole army, superintended 
by the Major General and Brigadier of the day. 

October 20. — At 4 a.m. we marched from camp near the 
Methodist meetinghouse and proceeded to Upper Dublin 
[township] and there received orders to pitch tents. Here 
we remained 'till evening when we were ordered to the 
Broad Axe, thence past Plymouth and Barren Hill meeting 
houses, but the night growing excessive wet a council of 
war thought it expedient for us to return to our encamp- 
ment, where we arrived at daybreak, after marching 30 
miles. 

October 22. — At 9 o'clock at night we marched and pro- 
ceeding past White Marsh church, through Flowertown, 
Beggarstown, and Germantown, halted at the Rising Sun 
[Nicetown] it then being daybreak. 

October 23. — We remained between the Rising Sun and 
Three Mile run, until 9 o'clock, waiting until Gen. McDougal 
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would attack the enemy at Schuylkill, but they having 
evacuated their post, we had to return to our encampment. 
November 2. — "We marched from Upper Dublin and took 
post at "White Marsh, where we erected abatis in front of 
our encampment. 

By Tories we were now surrounded 
Either when marching or retreating 
But Tories still are pusilanimous 
And can't encounter men magnanimous. 
We made us merry at their expense 
While they wish'd we were all gone hence. 
These were the people called Quakers 
Who in war would not be partakers. 
To Liberty's Sons this seem'd but light 
We still allow'd that we could fight. 

November 11. — 

The weather now began to cover with snow 
The Earth ; likewise the wind N.W. did blow, 
Whilst our abode was only in our tents, 
Where we remained during what events 
Might here occur, whether of joy or grief— 
And to attack the enemy was our sole relief. 

November 20. — At 8 a.m. we marched from White Marsh, 
passed Abingdon, we crossed the Neshaminy to Kuckles- 
town, on the heighths of which we encamped. 

November 21. — We marched from Kucklestown at 8 a.m., 
and proceeded past a small town called Four Lanes End, 
thence to Bristol, when we crossed the Delaware to Bur- 
lington, where we arrived at 2 p.m. 

November 22. — At 10 a.m. we marched from Burlington to 
the heighths of Mount Holly, where we took post. 

November 26. — Having received word that Gen. Corn- 
wallis with 4000 men were ravaging the county of Glouces- 
ter, at 1 a.m. marched to Moorestown and thence to Had- 
donfield, near which we halted until evening. "We learned 
that the enemy had retreated to Philadelphia, after taking 
a large quantity of live stock with them. "We returned to 
our encampment at midnight, after a fatiguing march. 

November 27. — We left Mount Holly, proceeded to Bur- 
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lington and crossed the Delaware to Bristol, near which we 
encamped in the woods, without tents. 

November 28. — At daybreak left Bristol, passed thro' Four 
Lanes End, over Eeshaminy bridge, passed Southampton 
Meeting house and Abingdon and reached White Marsh at 

8 P.M. 

December 5. — At 2 a.m. the alarm guns were fired, when 
we paraded, marched to and man'd the lines. The enemy 
marched thro' Germantown, Beggarstown, Flowertown, and 
took post on Chestnut Hill. At 8 a.m. a detachment of 
Militia, under Gen. Potter were ordered to skirmish with 
them, in which both sides met with loss. The enemy en- 
camped while our Grand Army remained at the lines. Our 
baggage, including tents, were sent to the Trappe. The 
weather was excessive cold. 

December 7. — We man'd the lines at 5 a.m. ; at 8 o'clock 
the alarm guns fired, when we discovered the enemy ad- 
vancing. The riflemen under Col. Morgan were detached 
to skirmish with them. Their intention seemed to come 
around our left flank, but could not effect their design; 
they then went into camp. The sentries kept up a fire all 
night and everything presaged a general attack in the 
morning. 

December 8. — We stood at arms at 5 a.m., expecting a gen- 
eral engagement, but contrary to our expectation we passed 
the day at the lines undisturbed 'till 11 o'clock at night, 
when a regiment from each brigade were ordered to attack 
at daybreak. 

December 9. — We marched to Chestnut Hill, but hearing 
the enemy had returned to Philadelphia, we returned to our 
encampment. 

December 11. — At 3 a.m. we struck tents, passed White 
Marsh Church, and on to the upper bridge over the Schuyl- 
kill, when the enemy having crossed at the Middle Ferry, 
attacked a party of Militia under Gen. Potter. The loss 
was inconsiderable on both sides. We then turned W.N.W. 
and proceeded thro' Hickorytown and encamped near 
Swedes Ford. 
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December 12. — At 6 p.m. we marched to the bridge [made 
of wagons], which we crossed in Indian file, and at 3 a.m. 
encamped near the Gulph [Mill], where we remained with- 
out tents or blankets in the midst of a severe snow storm. 

December 19. — At 10 a.m. we marched from the Gulph and 
took post near the Valley Forge, where our ground was laid 
out for cantonments. 1 

1778. 

January 8. — I departed from Swedes Ford, and at 10 a.m. 
arrived at camp near the Valley Forge, where I was a wel- 
come guest to the officers and soldiers of the 13 th Penna. 
Reg'. Here I began to assist in building a hut for the 
winter quarters of Capt. Robert Gray, Mr. Garman and 
myself. 

January 14. — At the request of Colonel Stewart, the offi- 
cers of the regiment were summoned to dine with him, 
where we passed the day in civil jolity. In this manner 
several days were spent, passing by a rotation from the 
senior to the junior officers. Thus and in many other de- 
sirable enjoyments we passed some part of the Winter cam- 
paign, making ourselves as happy as circumstances would 
possibly admit. "While confined to the camp, we passed 
many hours in recreation, viewing the environs thereof and 
surveyed the most advantageous posts in case of an attack. 

February 8. — At 6 o'clock p.m. Capt. John Speer made 
his exit to the Eternal World, after an indisposition of two 
weeks. He was a gentleman possessed not only of a pa- 
triotic spirit, but also of a large degree of fortitude, and 
yet after escaping in many dangerous engagements, he at 
last died of an Intermittent Fever in the 27th year of his 
age. His remains were interred in Upper Merion, with all 
the honors of war, accompanied by a great number of officers 
of Gen. Greene's division. 

March 15. — I this morning proceeded to the grand parade, 
where I was a spectator to the drumming out of Lieut. 

1 Between December 22, 1777, and January 8, 1778, Lieutenant 
McMiehael obtained leave of absence to visit his family. 
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Enslin of Col. Malcom's regiment. He was first drum'd 
from right to left of the parade, thence to the left wing of 
the army ; from that to the centre, and lastly transported 
over the Schuylkill with orders never to be seen in Camp in 
the future. This shocking scene was performed by all the 
drums and fifes in the army — the coat of the delinquent was 
turned wrong side out. 

March 20. — To us who had built ourselves a city on the 
banks of the Schuylkill, the return of Spring brought 
thoughts of happiness, which we should have enjoyed more 
fully, were Philadelphia again in our possession. We rely 
on the prudence and military skill of our worthy General, 
to accomplish this. 

April 30. — This day with most of the officers of Gen. 
Greene's division I accompanied the corpse of Lieut. Green 
to Upper Merion, where it was interred with the honors of 
war. He was a gentleman of an amiable disposition, who 
unfortunately was mortally wounded in a duel with Lieut. 
White. 

May 1. — Having now an opportunity I thought proper to 
send part of my superfluous baggage and some of my books 
to Jersey [the journal from which this copy is made being of 
the number]. 

Farewell my Journal, we must part 
Which contains some nature but no art — 
The companion of my sore fatigues 
Throughout the war, but not intrigues ; 
Therefore adieu my ambiguous book, 
May you be pleasing to those who in you look. 

May 6. — Agreeably to General Orders of yesterday, we 
paraded at 9 a.m., when a suitable discourse was delivered 
to each brigade by the Chaplains. At 10 a.m. there was a 
signal given by the discharge of a field piece from the 
Artillery Park, for the whole army to load and ground 
arms. At half after eleven, a similar signal was given, upon 
which we immediately marched to our alarm posts, where 
the Commander in Chief reviewed us, beginning at the 
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right of the front line and proceeding to the left, then turn- 
ing to the left of the rear line he passed along to the right. 
Attended by all of his aids and guards, he then took 
post upon an eminence to the right in rear. Imme- 
diately afterwards a signal was given for the commencement 
of the feu de joy, when a discharge of 13 pieces of cannon 
followed by a running fire of the Infantry from right to 
left of the front line and continuing to the left with a like 
discharge from left to right of the rear, were performed. 
Then a signal for three cheers. This was followed by a dis- 
charge of 13 pieces of artillery, with the same ceremonies 
as in the former fire. We afterwards returned by brigades 
to our encampment, when all the officers in general were 
desired to dine with his Excellency Gen 1 "Washington, and 
spent the afternoon enjoying all desirable mirth and jolity. 
Many patriotic toasts were drank, and at evening we all 
returned to our quarters. 1 

1 This inspection and review was to celebrate the treaty of alliance 
between France and the United States, which was signed February 6. 



